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PHASE  COHERENCE  AND  SIGNAL-TO-NOISE  RATIO  CONSIDERATIONS 
FOR  SAMPLED  APERTURE  RADAR  SYSTEMS 


J.  LiCva  and  H.C.  Chan 


ABSTRACT 


This  report  describes  the  application  of  Sampled 
Aperture  Radar  (SAMPAR)  technology  to  the  tracking  of  low- 
angle  targets  at  sea.  In  particular,  expressions  are 
developed  and  presented  describing  aperture  signals  for  a 
conventional  (SAMPAR)  configuration  which  uses  coherent 
local  oscillators.  The  radar  signals  are  shown  to  contain 
an  Interference  term  in  which  is  contained  all  of  the 
information  used  during  Correlation  Height  Analysis  (CHA) 
processing.  A  continuous  wave  (CW)  experiment  designed  to 
evaluate  the  CHA  algorithm  is  described.  This  system 
employs  a  beacon  source  and  self-cohering  receivers.  It 
is  shown  that  the  same  interference  term  is  also  contained 
in  the  self-cohered  received  signal.  Some  pre-processing 
of  the  Interference  term  is  required  prior  to  CHA  process¬ 
ing  to  optimize  the  results.  A  discussion  is  given  of  the 
implementation  of  Doppler  processing  for  various  target 
velocities.  Finally  a  discussion  is  given  of  signal-to- 
noise  ratios  for  typical  target  geometries  and  sea-state 
conditions,  in  which  forward-scatter  clutter,  back-scatter 
clutter  and  system  noise  are  taken  into  account. 


INTRODUCTION 


Modern  radars  rely  more  and  more  on  digital  signal  processing.  As 
a  result  of  recent  advancement  in  digital  signal  processing  hardware  and 
software,  sampled  aperture  radar  (SAMPAR)  systems  have  become  feasible. 
Figure  1  gives  a  block  diagram  of  a  standard  SAMPAR  system  [1].  As 
depicted,  it  is  a  conventional  radar  system  except  for  the  fact  that  beam¬ 
forming  is  carried  out  digitally.  This  results  in  a  system  having 
multiple  beams  in  place  of  a  single  beam  [2,  p.307).  Many  signal 
processing  techniques  designed  to  enhance  radar  performance  depend  on  the 
radar's  ability  to  maintain  phase  coherence  over  a  reasonable  period  of 
time.  These  include  Doppler  processing.  Moving  Target  Indicator  (MTI) 
filtering  and  synthetic  aperture  imaging,  etc.  Doppler  processing,  as  is 
the  case  for  a  conventional  radar,  is  shown  in  Figure  1  as  a  means  of 
increasing  the  radar's  sensitivity  with  respect  to  clutter.  This  takes 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  in  frequency-space  the  returns  from  a  moving 
target  can  be  displaced  with  respect  to  clutter  and  therefore  are  amenable 
to  filtering.  Also,  Doppler  processing  gives  an  independent  measurement 
of  the  target's  radial  velocity.  Since  the  processing  is  carried  out  in 
Che  temporal  domain,  one  requires  a  phase  history  of  Che  transmitted 
signal.  In  this  report  we  will  also  see  instances  of  spatial  processing, 
where  phase  coherence  is  required  between  spatial  samples  which  are  taken 
simultaneously  in  time.  In  fact,  digital  beamforming  is  often  implemented 
using  spatial  Fourier  processing. 
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Block  Diagram  for  Describing  Digital  Multiple  Beamforming 
(After"  Ruvin  and  Weinburg  [1]) 
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PHASE  COHERENCE  AND  DIGITAL  SIGNAL  PROCESSING 


In  a  pulse  Doppler  radar,  phase  coherence  must  be  preserved 
throughout  the  sampling  interval  used  in  the  Fourier  processing.  As  is 
well  known,  system  coherence  is  usually  achieved  using  a  Stalo  (Stable 
local  oscillator)  and  a  Coho  (coherent  local  oscillator),  as  shown  in 
Figure  2  12] .  The  MTI  radar  in  Figure  2  is  self  correcting  to  the  extent 
that  short  term  errors  in  and  occurring  during  signal  generation 
are  cancelled  on  reception.  For  efficient  Fourier  processing,  the 
stability  of  both  the  Stalo  and  Coho  must  be  sufficiently  high  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  interpulse  frequency  drift  can  be  considered  to  be 
insignificant.  As  the  stability  of  these  oscillators  degrades,  coherent 
integration  gain  is  reduced,  i.e.  Doppler  artifacts  are  created,  thereby 
increasing  the  noise  floor. 

2 . 1  Baseband  Digital  Beamforming 

The  fundamentals  of  baseband  digital  beamforming  [1]  are  given  in 
Figure  3.  The  transmitted  signal  is 

J2iif  t 

f(t)  e  °  (1) 

where  f(t)  describes  the  amplitude  modulation,  antenna  gain,  transmitter 
power,  etc.  The  transmitter  frequency,  fo  is  equal  to  fj^+fc  using 
the  notation  given  in  Figure  2.  The  signal  received  at  antenna  element  k 
is 


Sk(t)  =  f(t-Tr)  e 


j(2Ttf  ,  t+<|))  j2nf  (t+k-^*^ -°°) 
d  o  c 


where  Tj- 
fd 


i> 

dcosa 

c 


round-trip  target  time  delay, 
Doppler  frequency, 
arbitrary  phase  constant,  and 

inter-element  time  delay. 


After  synchronous  detection,  Eqn.  (2)  becomes 


j(2uf  t+())) 

sj^(t)  “  f(t-Tj.)  e  e  ^ 


(2) 


(3) 


In  a  SAMPAR  system,  beamforming  is  usually  implemented  using  a 
Fourier  transform  -  i.e.  applying  Fourier  processing  to  the  spatial  domain 
represented  by  the  SAMPAR  antenna  elements.  Rather  than  being  transformed 
into  the  frequency  domain,  as  in  the  case  of  temporal  processing,  the 
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Figure  2  -  Block  Diagram  of  a  Conventional  MTI  Radar 
(After"  Skolinik  [2]) 
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Figure  3  -  Baseline  Beamforming  Fundamentals 
(After"  Ruvin  and  Weinburg  [1]) 
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traasform  ia  this  case  is  into  beam-space.  Fourier  processing  in  digital 
domain  is  carried  out  using  the  discrete  Fourier  transform  (DFT)  or  Fast 
Fourier  Transform  (FFT).  The  result  of  spatial  DFT  processing  is  given  by 


f  (t— !:i-)e 


j  (27tf  jt+ii) 


N-1  .2u  ,  ,  rdcosa, 

-j-rrkr  j27ik.[ — - — J 

^  Wk  e  ^  e 

k=o 


range-Doppler 

information 


Phasor  for  beamforming 
to  direction  r 


received  signal 
angular  information 


where  gives  the  response  of  beam  r  and  the  are  weights  for 

reducing  the  sidelobe  levels.  In  addition  to  system  noise,  the  response 
Bj.  will  consist  of  target  and  clutter  signals  whose  angle-of-arrival  a 
satisfies 


Ndcosa 


The  term  [dcosa/Xj  represents  the  analogue  angular  frequency.  For  a 
broadside  wavefront,  a  *  90“,  the  angular  frequency  is  zero  and  the  phase 
variation  from  element  to  element  is  zero.  For  a  -  0  the  angular  frequen¬ 
cy  is  d/\  and  the  phase  variation  from  element  to  element  is  (2ii)d/\.  At 
some  intermediate  angle.  A,  the  phase  difference  between  element  0  and  k 


is  (2n)[— cosA] (k) .  This  can  be  made  to  look  similar  to  the  expression  for 


phase  in  the  conventional  sense  of  frequency,  i.e.,  C2u)[fl(t),  if  the 
analogue  of  time  for  spatial  filtering  is  k,  and  the  analogue  of  f  is 
d 

—  cosa. 

\ 


It  should  be  noted  that  an  underlying  assumption  used  in  deriving 
Eqn.  (4)  is  that  the  radar  bandwidth  is  small  compared  to  radar  frequency 


If  this  is  not  true,  as  is  the  case  for  sonar,  temporal  Fourier 


processing  must  be  carried  out  prior  to  beamforming.  Basically,  by  doing 
the  temporal  processing  first,  the  sonar's  bandwidth  is  divided  into 
smaller  segments,  and  beamforming  is  applied  to  each  segment.  By  this 
method  a  wideband  system  can  be  reduced  to  a  number  of  narrowband  systems 
[3].  Alternatively,  beamforming  can  be  implemented  using  physical  time 
delays.  This  alternative  is  a  common  form  of  broadband  beamforming. 


For  FFT  processing  the  number  of  unique  spatial  components  is 
equal  to  the  number  of  sensors  or  antenna  elements.  Since  the  number  of 
elements  is  limited,  a  plot  of  Bj-  versus  a  produces  an  Irregular  beam 


& 


i 


shape  which  is  only  a  rough  approximation  to  the  normal  smooth  beam 
shape.  In  order  to  obtain  smooth  beams,  with  the  attending  benefit  of 
obtaining  finer  resolution  in  direction-finding,  smoothing  by  inter¬ 
polation  must  be  carried  out.  Smoothing  can  be  achieved  in  two  ways:  (a) 
using  a  post-beamforming  interpolation  algorithm,  or  (b)  by  increasing  the 
order  of  the  DFT  in  Figure  3  and  padding  the  input  sequence  to  the  UFT 
with  zeros. 

2.2  CHA  Processing 

The  Correlation  Height  Analysis  (CHA)  algorithm  [4]  is  a  super 
resolution  technique  specifically  designed  to  process  radar  data  contain¬ 
ing  correlated  miltlpath  signals.  The  objective  of  CHA  processing  is  to 
resolve  a  target  from  its  image  when  their  separation  is  only  a  small 
fraction  of  a  beamwidth.  Like  many  other  superresolution  algorithms,  CHA 
is  Implemented  prior  to  beamforming.  Conventional  beamforming  is  not  a 
requirement  of  this  form  of  processing.  This  class  of  processing  uses  the 
complex  samples  appearing  directly  after  the  LPFs  and  A/Ds  in  Figure  1. 
Some  signal  conditioning  is  required  before  CHA  processing  because  of  the 
high  SNR  requirements  of  the  CHA  track  selection  processor. 

The  CHA  algorithm  is  similar  to  the  maximum  likelihood  method 
[5].  In  the  maximum  likelihood  method,  one  is  given  a  set  of  observations 
which  may  be  contaminated  by  noise  or  interference.  The  requirement  is  to 
determine  what  scenario  is  most  likely  to  have  produced  the  given  set  of 
observations.  The  contamination  is  represented  by  the  receiver  noise. 

For  low-angle  tracking  problems,  it  Is  assumed  that  there  are  two  plane 
waves  impinging  on  the  antenna  aperture.  Additional  conditions  may  be 
imposed  on  the  problem  formulation  by  assuming  that  there  are  more  than 
two  plane  wave  fronts  if  the  situation  warrants.  It  is  required  that  the 
target  height  (or,  equivalently,  the  target  elevation  angle)  be  estimated 
from  the  observed  composite  signal.  The  CHA  algorithm  goes  one  step 
further  by  employing  a  physical  model  which  provides  the  proper 
relationship  between  the  two  plane  waves,  l.e.,  it  adds  additional  a 
priori  information  not  usually  utilized  in  conventional  maximum  likelihood 
methods. 

In  the  past,  radar  engineers  have  attempted  to  solve  the  low-angle 
tracking  problem  by  removing  the  indirect  wave  component  from  the 
composite  signal.  The  CHA  algorithm,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  use  of  the 
information  contained  in  both  the  direct  and  the  Indirect  waves  through 
the  use  of  models  of  the  observed  interference  pattern.  The  evolution  of 
the  CHA  algorithm  can  be  traced  back  to  this  attempt  to  model  the 
interference  pattern  as  a  function  of  target  height. 

The  most  effective  antenna  configuration  for  CHA  processing 
consists  of  a  vertical  sampled  aperture.  When  dealing  with  the  simplest 
form  of  the  multipath  problem,  the  signal  at  element  k  of  the  array 
(Figure  3)  can  be  shown  to  consist  of  the  sum  of  two  signals,  a  direct 
signal  and  an  indirect  signal  and  can  be  written  as: 
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j(2uf(it  +  (ti)  j2Tck  ^  cosai 

s”(c)  =  f(t-Tj.)e  e  ^  (5) 

j(27tfdt  +  01-  $)  j2itk  d,  -QQg  :Jl2 
+  p  Df(t-Tr.)e  e  ^ 

where  superscript  m  signifies  miltlpath. 

ai  =  elevation  angle  of  the  direct  signal, 

^2  =  elevation  angle  of  the  indirect  signal, 

$  =  phase  difference  at  the  target*  between  the  direct  and 

reflected  waves.  (It  is  the  sum  of  the  reflection  coefficient 
phase-angle  0  and  a  phase  difference  P  that  results  from  the 
path  length  difference  6  between  the  direct  and  reflected 
rays) , 

p  =  the  magnitude  of  the  reflection  coefficient,  and 
*  PoPs 

Pq  “  smooth  sea  reflection  coefficient 

Pg  =  specular  scattering  coefficient 

01  »  arbitrary  phase  constant 

D  =  divergence  factor  due  to  curvature  of  the  earth. 

In  Eqn,  (5)  It  is  assumed  that  the  angular  separation  of  the  two 
signals  is  small  compared  to  the  elemental  antenna  beamwidths  so  that  the 
antenna  gain  is  constant  for  the  two  signals.  In  practice,  this  is  a  good 
assumption  because  the  elemental  artenna  beamwidths  are  about  10  degrees 
and  the  direct  and  indirect  signals  arrive  near  antenna  boresight  with  a 
separation  of  only  a  fraction  of  a  degree.  Other  simplifying  assumptions 
used  in  deriving  Eqn.  (5)  are:  (i)  noise  is  negligible,  (ii)  reflection 
takes  place  from  a  smooth  sea  surface,  and  (lii)  the  individual  wave 
fronts  are  planar.  In  reality  the  sea  is  seldom  perfectly  smooth,  and  the 
multipath  model  used  in  deriving  Eqn.  (5)  is  complicated  by  signals 
scattered  from  waves  on  the  sea  surface  which  add  incoherently  at  the 
radar  antenna.  In  practice,  it  is  assumed  that  this  results  in  diffuse 
multipath  which  has  the  characteristics  of  noise  and  can  be  processed 
using  filtering  techniques. 

Eqn.  (5)  uses  the  plane-wave  approximation  derived  from  the  more 
exact  geometric  optics  interpretation  of  multipath.  The  plane  wave 
approximation  assumes  that  the  wavefront  of  the  two  signals  are 
essentially  planar,  therefore,  each  will  produce  a  linear  phase 
distribution  along  the  receive  aperture.  To  determine  whether  the  wave 

*The  discussion  is  limited  to  one-way  propagation,  i.e.  CHA  tracking  using 
beacons.  When  formulating  an  equation  analogous  to  Eqn.  (5)  for  two-way 
propagation,  one  must  take  account  of  the  modulation  of  signal  amplitude 
at  the  target  due  to  interference  between  the  direct  and  indirect  signals 
arriving  from  the  radar. 


fronts  can  be  treated  as  being  linear  or  whether  corrections  have  to  be 
made  for  wave  curvature,  the  following  factors  must  be  considered:  (a) 
target  range,  (b)  aperture  size,  and  (c)  the  requirements  of  phase 
accuracy.  The  Sagitta  equations  [6]  from  optics  can  be  used  to  determine 
the  linearity  of  a  wave  front,  i.e. 

r2 

d  =  —  (6) 


where  d  =  departure  of  the  wave  front  from  linearity, 

r  =  displacement  at  right  angles  to  the  ray  path,  and 
R  =  range . 

Eqn.  (6)  can  be  easily  modified  to  express  the  departure  of  a  wave  front 
from  linearity  in  terms  of  phase,  giving 


As  an  example  of  the  use  of  Eqn.  (7),  if  R  =  5000  m,  X.  =  0.032  m  and  a 
phase  accuracy  of  1  degree  is  required,  the  maximum  aperture  size  one  can 
use  without  making  corrections  for  curvature  is  0.943  m. 

Returning  to  Eqn.  (5)  it  can  be  rearranged  into  the  following  form 


j  (2-itf(^ t+2Tik*^*^°^— ^  +  <ti) 


s,  =  fCt-Tj.)  e 


j  [i^liilccosa^-cosai  )-f  ] 


(l  +  pDe 


Amplitude  -  Doppler 


Interference  Pattern 


As  shown,  Eqn.  (S)  consists  of  two  factors,  one  describing  target  cross- 
section,  an  unknown  phase  Oj  and  velocity,  and  the  other  the  multipath 
interference  pattern.  The  latter  is  a  function  of  the  angular  separation 
of  the  direct  and  indirect  signals  and  also  their  phase  difference,  4-',  at 
the  reference  element.  The  Information  contained  in  the  Amplitude-Dopple r 
term  is  not  used  in  CHA  processing.  However,  it  can  be  indirectly  useful 
if  it  makes  coherent  integration  possible,  wherein  the  SNR  of  the  radar 
signal  is  enhanced  prior  to  CHA  processing.  Since  CHA  is  a  multipath 
processor,  it  only  makes  direct  use  of  the  interference  pattern  term  in 
Eqn.  (8). 
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1  The  Interference  Term 


A  graphical  interpretation  of  the  interference  term  in  Eqn.  (b)  is 
given  in  Figure  4  [7].  This  figure  shows  the  spatial  standing  wave 
pattern  which  results  from  interference  between  two  waves  propagating  in 
space,  whose  ray  separation  angle  is  2a.  The  x-y  plane  in  Figure  4  is 
defined  as  the  plane  generated  by  the  two  vectors  in  the  direction  of 
propagation  of  the  two  Interfering  plane  waves.  The  characteristics  of 
the  standing  wave  pattern  are  given  in  terms  of  equiphase  surfaces  and 
loci  of  the  maxima  and  minima  of  the  resulting  amplitude.  The  parameter 
h  is  the  ratio  between  the  amplitudes  of  plane  wave  no.  I  and  2.  Two 
limiting  cases  and  an  intermediate  case  of  h  are  shown.  For  h^O,  this 
reduces  to  the  single  plane  wave  case  with  the  constant  phase  loci 
defining  a  plane  (or  a  line  on  the  x-y  plane).  For  h=l,  the  constant 
phase  loci  are  seen  to  be  a  set  of  parallel  planes  with  periodic 
discontinuities  in  y.  The  period  and  the  size  of  these  discontinuities 
are  functions  of  a.  For  intermediate  values  of  h  (e.g.,  h>*0.5  in  Figure 
4)  the  constant  phase  loci  on  the  x-y  plane  resemble  a  set  serpentine 
curves,  with  sharp  periodic  shifts  in  the  x-directlon.  The  dash  curves 
represent  the  family  of  constant  phase  loci  for  various  values  of  phase 
angles . 


It  is  these  characteristic  constant-amplitude  and  constant-phase 
loci  which  gi”e  rise  to  the  superresolution  capability  of  the  CHA 
algorithm.  In  the  multipath  case  Che  two  waves  are  the  direct  and 
Indirect  waves.  To  derive  the  phase  and  amplitude  distribution  of  the 
interference  pattern  across  a  particular  aperture,  one  must  take  into 
account  the  angular  separation  of  the  two  signals  in  addition  to  the 
orientation  of  the  aperture  with  respect  to  the  signal  rays. 

Figure  5  gives  an  example  of  an  interference  pattern  measured  at 
the  Ottawa  River  [8]  using  a  vertical  receiving  antenna  with  an  aperture 
of  17.2m.  Theoretically  derived  results  are  superimposed  for  purposes  of 
comparison  with  reasonably  good  agreement.  In  this  example  the  range  is 
5500m,  source  height  is  5.5m  and  the  height  of  the  centre  of  the  receiving 
antenna  is  12.3  m.  In  terms  of  Figure  4,  both  the  direct  and  indirect 
rays  arrive  near  borestght,  but  with  a  slightly  negative  (downward)  tilt. 
The  tilt  of  the  indirect  ray  will  be  slightly  greater  than  that  of  the 
direct  ray.  Since  the  rays  are  fixed  in  this  diagram  let  us  tilt  the 
antenna  to  approximate  the  angles  of  arrival  of  the  two  rays  with  respect 
to  the  antenna  boresight.  The  antenna  in  Figure  4  would  be  represented  by 
a  straight  line  with  a  slightly  negative  tilt  with  respect  to  the  axis 
shown.  As  one  traces  along  this  line,  the  phase  decreases  very  slowly  in 
a  monotonic  fashion  until  it  approaches  a  point  near  a  null  of  the 
interference  pattern  where  the  phase  front  is  corrugated.  This  occurs  at 
a  height  of  16.5  m  in  Figure  5.  Minima  are  usually  marked  by  a  phase 
reversal  followed  by  a  rapid  decrease,  all  in  quick  succession.  Following 
Che  minimum  the  trace  returns  to  a  slow  monotonic  decrease. 
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3 .  CHA-SAMPAR  SYSTEMS 

3 . i  CHA  in  Conventional  SAMPAR 

Equation  (8)  forms  the  basis  for  CHA  processing  of  multipath  data 
recorded  with  a  conventional  coherent  SAMPAR  system.  This  equation  gives 
the  radar  signal  following  synchronous  detection.  As  it  stands  it  is  not 
suitable  for  CHA  processing  on  two  counts.  First,  it  is  a  function  of 
target  cross  section  and  second  it  is  a  function  of  target  velocity.  In 
order  to  eliminate  the  dependence  of  the  amplitude  on  target  cross  section 
this  equation  can  be  normalized  with  respect  to  the  signal  at  the 
reference  element  (k“0): 
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and  subscript  m  signifies  multipath  signal  giving 

dcosai  2nkd 

j(2ttk  -  -  ip2)  jl -  (cosa2  -  cosai)-^] 

s°^  »  —  e  K  U  Dpe  X  }  .  (10) 

The  second  subscript,  n,  indicates  normalization  with  respect  to 
the  reference  channel.  Equation  (10)  is  now  suitable  for  CHA  processing 
because  it  is  a  function  only  of  the  angle  of  arrival,  range,  reflection 
coefficient  and  divergence  coefficient,  all  of  which  can  either  be 
measured  directly  or  can  be  modelled. 

An  independent  estimate  of  target  height  can  be  made  by  CHA  pro¬ 
cessing  which  involves  only  the  aperture  samples  at  a  single  discrete  time 
instant.  If  the  signal-to-nolse  (SNR)  ratio  is  sufficiently  high,  then 
there  is  no  coherence  requirement  among  consecutive  aperture  sample  sets. 
In  practice,  however,  some  integration  is  required  to  enhance  the  SNR. 

3.2  CHA  in  Self-Cohering  SAMPAR 


3.2.1  Examples  of  Self-Cohering  SAMPAR  Systems 

Although  operational  radar  systems  do  not  use  self-cohering  tech¬ 
niques  to  maintain  phase  coherence,  there  is  a  role  for  such  systems.  For 
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the  most  part,  this  is  restricted  to  test  ranges.  In  this  application, 
they  are  used  for  collecting  data  to  test  new  subsystems  or  algorithms  for 
predicting  radar  performance.  It  is  worthwhile  therefore  to  describe 
these  systems,  even  if  only  briefly.  This  is  particularly  true  when  one 
considers  that  self-cohering  systems  were  used  extensively  to  develop  the 
CHA  algorithm.  Following  its  development,  the  algorithm  was  tested  with  a 
radar  that  used  a  Stalo/Coho  and  was  found  to  work  as  predicted. 

The  CHA  development  serves  as  an  example  of  the  effectiveness  of 
self-cohering  beacon  systems  using  CW  signals  and  one-way  propagation  for 
simulating  radars.  These  systems  provide  data  that  are  comparable  with 
that  which  would  be  recorded  with  a  sampled  aperture  radar,  but  at  only  a 
fraction  of  the  cost.  Under  these  conditions,  reasonably  high  SNRs  can  be 
realized,  simply  by  using  beacons  with  sufficiently  high  powers. 

An  example  of  a  self-cohering  system  is  the  Ottawa  River  Low-Angle 
Tracking  Range  (8].  This  facility  has  been  used  by  CRC  to  develop  and 
test  low-angle  tracking  algorithms,  particularly  the  CHA  algorithm.  As 
well,  it  has  been  used  to  collect  data  to  determine  the  effects  of 
anomalous  propagation  on  low-angle  tracking  algorithms. 

A  diagram  of  the  Ottawa-River  Facility  is  given  in  Fig.  6.  It 
consists  of  two  self-cohering  SAMPAR  systems.  One  is  a  two-element 
system,  consisting  of  a  reference  and  a  coherent-antenna/receiver.  This 
system  is  called  a  vertical  profiler.  Aperture  sampling  is  carried  out  in 
a  serial  fashion  and  occurs  as  the  trolley  moves  along  the  tower.  The 
other  is  a  conventional  8-element  array  system,  with  an  aperture  of  one 
metre.  The  aperture  sampling  in  this  case  is  carried  out  in  a  parallel 
manner.  Of  the  two  systems,  the  8-element  one  is  nearest  to  what  an 
operational  radar  might  look  like.  At  least,  its  aperture  is  comparable 
to  that  of  conventional  systems. 

Figure  7a  gives  a  picture  of  the  Ottawa  River  Low-Angle  Tracking 
Range.  The  locations  of  both  the  vertical  profiler  and  the  8-element 
SAMPAR  systems  are  Identified  in  the  picture.  As  well.  Figure  7b  gives  a 
picture  of  the  8-elenient  array.  Here  we  see  the  antenna  elements  and  the 
corresponding  receivers. 

The  profiler  is  a  large  aperture  SAMPAR  system  with  an  effective 
aperture  of  17  m.  The  resolution  of  the  profiler  as  given  by  0.88\/L  is 
equal  to  1.^  mrad  or  0.081  degrees.  In  addition  to  measuring  angles-of- 
arrival  of  the  direct  and  Indirect  signals  in  Fig.  6,  the  profiler 
measures  the  tropospheric  refractive  index  gradient.  This  is  achieved  by 
equipping  the  trolley,  which  carries  the  coherent  receiver,  with 
meteorological  sensors  for  measuring  temperatures,  relative  humidity  and 
pressure.  From  these  meteorological  data  one  is  able  to  derive  the 
refractivity  gradient.  This  allows  the  profiler  to  be  used  for 
correlation  studies  between  angle-of-arrival  deviations  and  refractivity 
gradients. 
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In  both  cases,  the  first  local  oscillator  (LO)  in  each  system  is 
common  to  all  of  the  elements  of  that  system.  The  profiler  has  only  two 
elements,  whereas  the  array  system  has  eight  elements.  Again  in  both 
systems  the  second  LO,  rather  than  being  derived  from  a  stable  oscillator, 
is  derived  from  the  signal  arriving  at  one  of  the  elements.  This  signal 
is  obtained  from  the  reference  receiver  in  the  case  of  the  array  antenna. 
There  is  some  advantage  to  be  gained  by  deriving  the  array  reference 
signal  by  combining  all  of  the  element  signals.  This  provides  some 
measure  of  protection  against  the  eventuality  of  a  null  in  the 
interference  pattern  coinciding  with  the  reference  element,  thereby 
degrading  the  quality  of  the  reference  signal.  If  a  null  coincides  Wxth 
the  reference  antenna  in  the  case  of  the  profiler,  the  system  signals  can 
be  seriously  degraded.  This  degradation  can  only  be  overcome  by  moving 
the  reference  antenna  or  by  having  a  second  reference  antenna  which  is 
spatially  separated  from  the  first. 


3.2.2  Multipath  Signals  in  Self-cohering  CHA-SAMPARS 


CHA  processing  is  possible  using  signals  from  any  SAMPAR  system  in 
which  the  multipath  interference-pattern  Information  is  preserved.  If  a 
self-cohering  system  is  used,  the  appropriate  form  of  Eqn.(8)  becomes: 
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If  ai  and  02  “  Tt/2  then  cosai  «  n/Z-ai,  and  cosa2  “  u/2  -  02* 
With  these  approximations  Eqn.  (II)  becomes 
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Eqn.  (12)  is  still  not  in  a  form  suitable  for  CHA  processing  because  of 
its  dependence  on  f(t-i;r)»  A  dependence  on  parameters  such  as  target 
cross  section  and  transmitted  power  is  undesirable  because  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  from  signal  processing  of  the  radar  signal  are  a  function  of  target 
cross  section  which  is  usually  unknown.  Therefore,  Eqn. (12)  is  normalized 
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which  is  the  signal  from  the  reference  antenna,  giving  the  result 
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The  expression  in  the  brackets  is  the  interference  term  which  is  a  strong 
function  of  the  differences  in  both  the  elevation  angles  and  phases  of  the 
direct  and  Indirect  signals.  It  is  a  weak  function  of  the  reflection 
coefficient  and  the  divergence.  Because  of  normalization  the  amplitude 
term  which  modulates  the  interference  factor  is  now  independent  of  target 
cross  section  and  the  radar's  parameters. 

The  advantages  of  a  self-cohering  SAMPAR  are  its  basic  simplicity, 
leading  to  lower  costs,  and  the  fact  that  correcting  circuitry  is  not 
required  for  LO  instabilities  because  of  an  inherent  self-correcting 
feature.  Because  of  this  feature,  Eqn.  (14)  need  not  be  modified  to 
account  for  LO  frequency  drift.  Costa  are  less,  compared  to  a 
conventional  SAMPAR,  because  there  is  no  need  for  a  Coho  and  Stalo  in  a 
self-cohering  system. 

The  major  disadvantage  of  a  self-cohering  system  lies  in  the 
quality  of  the  reference  signal  used  for  synchronous  detection.  Since  the 
reference  signal  is  derived  from  the  received  beacon  signals  it  can  be 
degraded  by  system  noise  and  interference,  i.e.  its  SNR  is  usually  less 
than  that  for  the  case  of  a  conventional  system.  In  a  conventional 
system,  the  reference  signal  is  derived  from  signal  generators  and 
therefore  is  consistently  of  high  quality.  For  this  reason  a 
self-cohering  system  is  never  used  in  an  operational  radar. 


3.3  Doppler  Processing  and  Coherence  Consideration  in  SAMPAR  Systems 


a)  Doppler  Processing  in  a  CHA-SAMPAR  System 

Shipborne  radars  must  be  able  to  operate  in  heavy  sea-clutter 
environments.  These  Include  both  surveillance  as  well  as  fire-control 
radars.  If  the  single-pulse  sensitivity  of  the  radar  is  not  sufficient  to 
permit  the  detection  of  targets,  some  form  of  Integration  is  performed  in 
order  to  enhance  the  signal-to-noise  ratio.  In  most  cases,  coherent 
integration  of  contiguous  radar  returns  is  required. 
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In  a  practical  SAMPAR  employing  CHA  processing,  Doppler  processing 
is  required  for  clutter  suppression.  Doppler  processing  is  a  form  of 
coherent  integration  used  in  radar  applications  to  extract  weak  target 
signals  from  background  clutter  and  noise.  Because  target  velocity  is 
usually  unknown,  integration  in  a  coherent  system  is  best  realized  using 
temporal  Fourier  (Doppler)  processing.  Fourier  processing  in  the  digital 
domain  is  accomplished  using  the  DFT  or  the  FFT.  The  DFT  is  defined  as; 

X(m)  =-  I  x(k)  (15) 

N  k=0 

k“0,l,2,  ...,N-1 
m=0,l,2,  ...,N-1 

The  DFT  can  be  viewed  in  a  number  of  ways  depending  on  the  processing  that 
follows  it.  For  example,  it  can  be  thought  of  in  terms  of  a  correlation 
between  the  signal  being  processed  and  sinusoids  of  known  frequencies. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  magnitude  of  the  cross-correlation  function 
is  a  measure  of  the  spectral  contents  of  the  unknown  signal.  Alternative¬ 
ly,  Fourier  processing  can  be  thought  of  in  terms  of  bandpass  filtering. 
Now  we  think  of  the  DFT  as  a  bank  of  N  bandpass  filters  whose  bandwidths 
are  given  by  1/NT,  where  N  is  the  number  of  samples  and  T  is  the  sample 
spacing.  Either  of  these  interpretations  will  be  useful  for  the 
discussion  being  entered  into  here. 

After  coherent  demodulation  and  sampling  in  the  complex  base -band, 
the  time  series  representing  the  returns  from  a  moving  target  is  given  by: 

j^^xfpk^ 

x(k)  =  f(t-x)e  N  (16) 

Figure  8  depicts  a  typical  SAMPAR  system  employing  CHA  proces¬ 
sing.  Each  element  of  a  linear  array  has  its  own  coherent  receiver,  which 
converts  the  received  signal  down  to  complex  video  domain.  The  signal 
from  each  channel  is  then  sampled  by  an  analog-to-digital  converter 
(ADC).  Each  complex  sample  represents  the  return  of  the  transmitted  pulse 
from  a  particular  range  gate.  As  successive  pulses  are  transmitted  and 
received,  the  samples  from  a  given  range  gate  for  each  pulse  will  form  a 
time  series  representing  the  returned  signal  of  the  pulse  train  from  that 
particular  range  gate.  This  time  series  is  passed  through  a  moving  target 
indicator  (KTI)  filter  in  order  to  suppress  the  sea-clutter  component. 

The  MTI  filter  is  usually  a  complex  non-recursive  digital  filter  composed 
of  unit  delays  and  complex  coefficients,  such  as  the  one  shown  in  Figure 
9.  The  filter  coefficients  are  designed  to  place  an  appropriate  stop  band 
in  a  region  of  Doppler  frequencies  where  the  sea-clutter  spectrum  is 
located.  The  MTl  filter  effectively  removes  most  of  the  sea-clutter 
energy  in  the  signal  and  minimizes  any  sea-clutter  residues  which  could 
leak,  through  the  subsequent  DFT  operation,  into  the  spectral  region  where 
the  target  might  be  located.  In  order  to  maximize  the  SNR,  the  MTl 
filtered  time  series  is  passed  through  an  FFT.  The  dimension  of  the  DFT, 


N,  should  be  large  enough  to  process  the  output  time  series  from  the  ^m 
filter.  Since  for  a  non-recursive  filter,  steady  state  is  reached  after 
all  the  unit  delays  are  filled  (see  Figure  9),  N  is  equal  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  length  of  the  input  time  series  and  the  number  of  unit 
delays  in  the  non-recursive  MTI  filter.  However,  due  to  practical 
constraints  such  as  processing  speed  and  coherence  limitations,  a  DFT  of 
smaller  dimension  may  be  used.  This,  however,  means  that  only  a  fraction 
of  the  MTI-filtered  samples  are  used,  and  therefore  the  maximum  SNR  is  not 
realized.  For  an  N-point  DFT,  there  are  N  output  samples,  each  represent¬ 
ing  the  spectral  power  of  one  of  N  regions  equally  dividing  the  Doppler 
band.  If  the  target  signal  has  sufficient  energy  to  be  detected,  its 
energy  will  be  concentrated  in  the  Doppler  cell  whose  frequency  matches 
most  closely  that  of  the  target  Doppler.  The  ^m  filtering  and  DFT  are 
performed  for  all  the  channels  of  the  SAMPAR  systems.  For  each  pulse 
train,  there  will  be  a  set  of  Doppler-processed  aperture  samples  with 
enhanced  SNR.  This  set  of  aperture  samples  is  then  fed  to  the  CHA 
processor  for  target  height  estimation.  The  details  of  the  CHA  processor 
is  explained  elsewhere  [4]  and  will  not  be  repeated  here. 

Assuming  that  the  target  Doppler  frequency  matches  one  of  the 
frequency  cells  of  the  DFT,  say  the  mth  cell,  the  output  of  this  frequency 
cell  in  reponse  to  a  signal  in  Eq.  (8)  is  given  by: 
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Normalizing  with  respect  to  the  reference  element  k“0  using 

j(4»l  +  02 ) 
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where  C  Is  as  defined  in  Eq.(9) 


Eqn.  (17)  becomes 

,  j(2itkl^^^^-  02)  (cosa,  -  cosa.)-<5j 

s“  (t)  -  i  e  {1  +  Dpe  ^  ^  ^  }  (19) 

K.n  ^ 

which  is  equivalent  to  Eqn.  (10),  except  for  the  fact  that  the  SNR  is 
increased  by  a  factor  of  N  because  of  temporal  integration.  (This  would 
be  apparent  in  a  development  that  included  system  noise,  in  that  the  noise 
will  be  reduced  by  the  factor  N). 

In  the  worst  case,  the  target  velocity  may  correspond  to  a  Doppler 
frequency  which  is  mid— way  between  two  Doppler  cells.  The  SNR  improvement 
would  be  about  3.9  dB  less  due  to  the  roll-off  in  the  FFT  response. 


Doppler  processing  can  be  carried  out  provided  that  the  following 
requirements  are  met,  a)  the  target  remains  in  the  same  range  ceil 
throughout  the  time  interval  of  the  pulse  train,  and  b)  phase  coherence  is 
maintained  over  the  coherent  integration  interval. 

In  reality,  however,  moving  targets  will  migrate  to  neighbouring 
radar  resolution  cells.  Thus  the  coherent  Integration  time  is  limited  by 
the  target  velocity  and  the  range  resolution  of  the  radar. 

Figure  10  compares  Che  maximum  time  a  target  remains  in  a  range 
cell  as  a  function  of  target  speed  for  two  range  cell  resolutions.  (The 
radar  frequency  is  assumed  to  be  9.6  GHz,  corresponding  to  a  wavelength  of 
3.125  cm.)  For  a  1  microsecond  pulse  width  (150  m  range  resolution),  it 
would  take  a  mach  1  target  about  455  msec  to  traverse  a  range  cell. 
Assuming  a  PRF  of  5  kHz,  over  2000  samples  may  be  coherently  integrated. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  only  Cake  45  msec  for  Che  same  target  to 
traverse  a  15  m  range  cell.  This  assumes  the  target  is  at  the  far  side 
boundary  of  the  range  cell  at  the  start  of  sampling.  In  this  case,  the 
number  of  samples  which  can  be  coherently  integrated  is  about  200. 


TARGET  SPEED  (Mach  No.) 


Figure  10  -  Transit  time  for  targets  of  various  speeds  for 
two  range  resolutions. 


b) 


Coherence  Considerations  for  CHA-SAMPAR  Systems 


Signal  coherence  in  a  CHA-SAMPAR  system  arises  as  a  result  of  MTI 
filtering  and  Doppler  processing  requirements.  Degradation  in  coherent 
integration  is  a  consequence  of  system  Instabilities.  These  instabilities 
come  from  the  STALO  and  COHO,  from  the  transmitter  pulse-to-pulse 
frequency  or  phase  change,  from  the  inability  of  the  COHO  to  lock 
perfectly  to  the  phase  of  the  reference  pulse,  and  from  timing  and 
amplitude  jitter  on  pulses.  Of  these  sources  of  system  coherence 
degrao  ion,  STALO  stability  and  COHO  locking  accuracy  are  the  most 
difficul.  requirements  to  meet. 

Harris  19]  reports  that  the  US  Navy  has  found  the  Mark  92  fire- 
control  radar  to  have  poor  performance  because  of  rain  clutter.  The  US 
Navy  attributes  this  to  the  poor  stability  of  the  magnetron  and  also 
because  the  frequency  of  a  magnetron  transmitter  varies  slightly  from 
pulse  to  pulse.  To  remedy  the  pro!  ‘‘m,  crystal-controlled  frequency 
synthesized  exciters  and  TWT  power  amplifiers  have  been  installed.  The 
higher  average  power  provides  t ''me  range  extension  and  resolution  is 
iu.  i:.tai.  led,  or  improved,  by  pulse  comp,  ession. 

Ra.-uom  system  instabilities  pose  serious  problems  for  coherent 
integration.  These  instabilities  place  a  limit  on  the  realizable  coherent 
integration  gain  as  well  as  MTI  performance.  A  figure  of  merit  commonly 
employed  in  measuring  MTI  systems  is  the  improvement  factor  defined  as 
the  ratio  between  the  output  signal-to-interference  ratio  of  the  system. 
The  limitations  on  the  attainable  MTI  improvement  factor  are  summarized  in 
Table  I  [10]. 

All  quantities  in  Table  1  are  peak-to-peak  values  which  occurreu 
on  a  pulse-to-pulse  basis.  If  it  is  known  that  the  instabilities  are 
random,  the  peak  values  shown  in  these  equations  can  be  replaced  by  the 
rms  values.  For  example,  if  the  rms  phase  change  between  two  contiguous 
pulses  is  0.5°,  then  the  maximum  improvement  factor  is  given  by 

I 

20  logio  ( - ]  =  dB  (20) 

.0087266 

Clutter  suppression  usiung  MTI  filters  designed  for  more  than  41  dB 
improvement  will  not  provide  additional  benefits.  Coherent  integration 
can  overcome  this  shortcoming,  however,  the  integration  time  is  limited  by 
the  long-term  stability  of  the  system,  the  target  velocity  and  the  range 
resolution. 


.rv^^wsn  »cn  ^  nr.  nr.  >*r  vr  wj 


Table  1:  Instability  Limitations 


Pulse  to  pulse  Instability 


Transmitter  frequency 
STALO  or  COHO  frequency 
Transmitter  phase  shift 
COHO  locking 
Pulse  timing 
Pulse  width 
Pulse  amplitude 


Limit  on  Improvement  Factor 

I  =  20  logi l/CuAf t) ] 

I  =  20  log[l/(2iiAfT)] 

I  »  20  log(l/A0) 

I  *  20  log(l/AiJi) 

I  “  20  log[T/(/2At  /Bi:)] 

I  “  20  log[x/(APW/Bt)] 

I  =•  20  log(A/AA) 


where  Af  = 


Interpulse  frequency  change 
transmitted  pulse  length 
transmission  time  to  and  from  target 
interpulse  phase  change 
time  jitter 

time-bandwidth  product  of  pulse-compression 
system  (Bx  *  unity  for  uncoded  pulses) 
pulse-width  jitter 
pulse  amplitude,  volts 
interpulse  amplitude  change 


SIGNAL-TO-MOISE  RATIO  OONSIDBRATIOMS  FOR  CHA  PROCESSING 
IN  SAMPAR  SYSTEH 


Pfc*’ 


Kl! 


4 . 1  Signal-to-Nolse  Ratio 

In  addition  to  system  losses  (including  channel  mismatch  losses), 
the  limit  of  detection  (minimum  discernable  signal,  MDS)  for  a  SAMPAR 
system  operating  in  a  sea  environment  is  set  by  noise  from  three  main 
sources.  These  are  the  following;  (a)  back-scatter  clutter,  (b)  forward 
scatter  clutter  (sea  noise),  and  (c)  system  noise.  The  total  noise  is 
given  therefore  by 

%  »  Ng  +  %  +  Ns  (21) 


where  Ng  =  back-scatter  sea  noise, 

Np  =  forward  scatter  sea  noise,  and 
Ng  =  thermal  and  receiver  noise. 

The  noise  sources  Identified  by  Eqn.  (21)  do  not  necessarily  form  a 
complete  list.  For  example,  processing  noise,  due  to  quantization  and 
round-off  errors  is  an  additional  source  of  noise.  For  purposes  of  this 
report  we  will  restrict  the  discussion  to  the  noise  sources  identified  by 
Eqn.  (21).  Since  the  received  radar  signal  power  is  given  by 

S  >  E(n)  ^22) 

(4ii)3R4Lg 


Pt 

= 

transmitted  power  (40,000  w). 

Gp 

= 

gain  of  transmit  antenna  (30.8  dB, 

1202.3), 

•^R 

= 

gain  of  receive  antenna  (37.4  dB, 

5495.4), 

\ 

= 

wavelenth  (.0313  m). 

a 

s 

target  cross  section(l  m^). 

E(n) 

= 

integration  gain. 

R 

= 

range,  and 

= 

system  loss. 

It  follows  that  the  SNR  for  a  SAMPAR  system  operating  in  a  sea  environment 
is 


SNR  -  M 
N'j 


(23) 


with 

M  -  U  + 

where  ■  smooth  sea  reflection  coefficient, 

Pg  «  specular  scattering  coefficient,  and 

((i  *  phase  between  the  direct  signal  and  the  coherent  component  of 

the  reflected  signal.  (It  is  a  function  of  the  low-angle 
geometry  and  the  modulus  of  the  smooth  sea  reflection 
coefficient). 

The  parameter  N'j  in  Eqn.  (23)  is  somewhat  complex  and,  as 
indi^'''‘d  .n  Eqn.  (21),  consists  of  three  terms. 

a)  System  Noise 

The  term,  Ng  is  given  by  the  expression 

Ng  =  F  kT  B  (25) 

where  kT  »  4  x  10“^^  watts/Hz  (T*290‘’K), 

B  =  band  width  (10*’  Hz)  and 
F  “  noise  figure  (9  dB,  7.943). 


The  remaining  two  terms  in  Eqn.  (21),  Ng  and  Np,  result  from  scatter¬ 
ing  of  the  radar  signal  by  a  rough  sea  surface.  They  are  a  function  of 
the  radar  wavelength,  the  grazing  angle  and  the  rms  deviation  of  the  sea 
surface,  which  is  related  to  sea-state. 


Before  considering  the  values  of  the  sea  noise  terms  it  is  worth¬ 
while  considering  the  frequency  of  occurrence  of  sea-state  conditions  on 


Backs cat te red  sea  noise  (radar  clutter) 


For  angles  above  a  critical  angle  the  clutter  back-scatter  [12] 
coefficient  o°  is  given  by 


10  log  a  *  “64  +6Kb+  10  log  Siny  “  10  log  \  (26) 

where  Kj,  =  Beaufort  wind  scale. 

The  critical  angle  is  given  by 

Yr”  arcsine  (0.066X/a{^)  .  (27) 

Although  the  roughness  parameter  is  not  usually  used  for  back-scatter 
clutter  calculations,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  critical  angle 
given  in  Eqn.  (27)  corresponds  to  a  value  of  T  (66  milliradians )  below 
which  experimental  results  deviate  noticeably  from  the  theory.  Below  the 
critical  angle,  the  back-scatter  coefficient  is  given  by  the  relationship 
[12] 

10  log  <j°  -  i_  -  64  +  6Kb  +  10  log  (siDYr)  "  10  logX  -  —  .  (28) 

Yr*^ 

in  order  to  match  better  the  experimental  data  for  medium  sea.  A  broad 
summary  of  reflectivity  data  for  both  vertical  and  horizontal  polariza¬ 
tions,  as  compiled  by  Barton  [12]  from  available  sea  clutter  data,  is 
given  in  Figure  12  for  a  medium  sea  (approximately  sea-state  3). 

To  calculate  Ng  in  Eqn.  (21)  one  has  first  Co  derive  the 
sea-surface  grazing  angle  of  the  radar  signal  directly  below  Che  target. 
In  Figure  13(a)  the  angle  of  interest  is  y*  1^  Is  derived  from 


“2'“l 


where 


Zi  +  R^/2a 


Figure  12  -  Sea  clutter  Reflectivity  vs  Grazing  Angle 


RADAR 


giving 


Zia  -  Z2R^/2a  -  R^/2  -  R‘*/4a2 


Y 


R(a  -  R^/2a) 


(32) 


where  a  =  earth's  radius. 

The  effective  radar  cross  section  of  the  clutter  is  given  by 


■  P*  £l  RGgsecy  (33) 

2 

Barton  [13]  writes  this  equations  with  a  /2  in  the  denominator  to  take 
into  account  the  (sinx)/x  shape  of  the  antenna  beam. 

where  c  *  velocity  of  light, 

T  “  pulse  width,  and 

03  »  3  dB  antenna  beamwidth. 

The  SNR  for  a  1  m^  target  is  derived  using  Eqns.  (22),  (26),  (28), 
(32)  and  (33)  and  is  given  in  Figure  14  for  a  number  of  representative 
sea-states.  A  value  of  Zi  »  10  m  (radar  height)  was  assumed  for  these 
results.  Superimposed  on  this  figure  is  a  curve  giving  the  SNR  for  a  1  m^ 
target  in  terms  solely  of  thermal  and  system  noise,  where  F  =•  9  DB  and  B 
*10°  Hz,  The  area  above  the  dash  curve  represents  the  condition  where 
system  noise  dominates.  In  deriving  the  back-scatter  clutter  results,  the 
effects  of  tropospheric  refraction  were  taken  into  account  by  replacing 
the  term  for  the  earth's  radius  in  Eqn.  (32)  with  an  effective  earth's 
radius  given  by 

ae  =  ka  ,  (34) 

where  the  constant  k  was  derived  using 

- - 1 -  .  (35) 

1  +  ^dn/dh) 
n 

In  Eqn.  (35),  n  =  refractive  index 

dn  =  change  in  refractive  index,  and 
dh  “  change  in  elevation. 

For  a  standard  atmosphere,  k  has  been  determined  to  be  4/3, 

c)  Forward  Scattered  sea  noise 

The  other  sea  noise  component  in  Eqn.  (21),  i.e.  Np  is  derived 
from  the  classical  scattering  theory  given  by  Beckmann  and  Splzzlchlno 
[14].  When  a  radar  signal  is  reflected  from  a  rough  surface  the  signal 
consists  of  two  components,  one  a  coherent  or  specular  component  and  the 
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Figure  14  -  SNR  for  Im^  Cross  Section  Target  with 
Backscattered  Radar  Clutter 


other  a  random  or  diffuse  component.  The  signal  power  is  apportioned 
between  these  two  components  in  accordance  with  surface  roughness  and 
specular  grazing  angle.  In  Figure  15  a  comparison  of  the  theory  with 
experimental  results  obtained  by  Beard  [15jis  given.  The  measurements 
confirm  that  the  two  components  exist.  The  magnitude  of  the  specular 
component  with  respect  to  the  direct  signal  is  given  by  PoPg  where  p 
is  the  smooth  sea  coefficient.  Similarly,  the  magnitude  of  the  diffuse 
component  is  given  by  PqP^*  Beard's  measurements  show  good  agreement 
with  the  theory,  except  for  values  of  pg  when  'F  is  large.  He  found  that 
Pg  did  not  drop  off  as  quickly  as  was  predicted  by  theory.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  report  the  experimental  branch  of  the  pg  curve  will  be 
used. 


It  can  be  shown  [14]  that  forward  scattered  sea  noise  is  given  by 


Np  -  ^Pd  Po  GRGrX^g 
(4x)V 


(36) 


To  solve  Eqn.  (36)  for  Np,  y  as  given  in  Figure  13(b)  must  first  be 
derived.  This  then  permits  the  parameter  p^j  to  be  obtained  from 
Figure  15,  The  parameter  y  is  derived  using  equations  given  in  Fishback 
[16],  For  example,  the  range  r^  to  the  reflection  point  in  Figure  13(b) 
is  given  by 


ri 


—  +  p  cos  ( 
2 


$  +  Xx 


where 


P 


_2 


+  Z2) 


+ 


(37) 


(38) 


Eqns.  (37),  and  (38)  give  the  formal  solution  of  the  cubic  equation 

2r^  -  3r^R  +  [R^-2ae (2^+22 )]ri  +  2ag2iR  =  0  (39) 

which  relates  the  unknown  r^  and  r2  to  the  known  quantities  R,  zj  and  zi 
and 


$ 


cos 


-1 


2ae(Z2-Zi  )R 


(40) 


Also  based  on  Fishback  [15],  the  solution  is  calculated  more  easily  if  we 
introduce  the  dimensionless  distance  and  height  parameters  defined  as 
follows : 


35 


S,  ,  =  —  <1  (41) 

’  /2aeZi,2 

S  =  — —  —  ^1,  and  (42) 

/2agZj^  +  i/2agZ2 

T  =  /S  <  1.  (43) 

Zl  ^ 


where,  in  Eqn.  (40)  Z2  is  taken  as  Che  smaller  of  the  two  terminal  heights 
in  Figure  13(b).  Eqns.  (41),  (42)  and  (43)  are  used  to  determine  the 
following  two  functions: 

J(S,T)  =  (1-Si^)(i-S2^)  (44) 

and 


K(S,T)  -  ^ 

1  + 


(45) 


These  functions  are  useful  in  deriving  pertinent  equations  for  a  curved- 
earth  geometry  from  those  obtained  from  flat-earth  considerations. 

For  example,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  path  length  difference  between  the 
direct  and  indirect  rays  in  Figure  13(b)  can  be  approximated  by 

AR  =■  j(s,T),  (46) 

R 


and  the  grazing  angle  is  given  by 


Y 


tan 


-1 


[Zl  Z2 

4  R 


K(S,T) 


(47) 


U|lng  Eqns.  (22),  (36)  and  (47),  in  addition  to  Figure  15,  the  SNR 
for  a  1  m'^  target  with  respect  to  forward  scattered  sea  noise  is  derived 
and  presented  in  Figure  16  for  representative  sea-states  and  target 
heights.  Again  it  is  assumed  that  Zj  »  10  m.  Also,  the  curve  for  system 
noise  is  superimposed  on  the  results  given  in  Figure  16,  as  it  was  for  the 
back-scattered  sea  noise  results  in  Figure  14. 


In  dealing  with  forward  scattering  from  a  rough  ocean  it  is  useful 
to  define  an  rms  roughness  parameter,  given  by 


where  =  rms  wave  height, 

Y  =  grazing  angle,  and 

\  =  wavelength 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  roughness  parameter  in  sea  noise  calcu¬ 
lations,  values  are  given  in  Table  2  for  a  number  of  possible  tea-skimmer 
geometries.  It  is  assumed  that  SS=4  (i.e.  =*  0.5m),  radar  height  = 

10  m  and  \  =  0.032  m.  When  viewing  these  results  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  there  is  an  inverse  relationship  between  f  and  the  SNR. 

Table  2;  Typical  values  of  roughness  parameter  ^  (in  milli-radians )  for 
sea  state  4. 


Range  (km) 


height (m) 

2 

5 

10 

15 

20 

30 

311.3 

122.2 

57.1 

33.4 

20.6 

20 

233.4 

91.3 

41.9 

23.8 

13.7 

10 

155.4 

60.2 

26.7 

13.9 

6.44 

3 

97.8 

31.7 

3.86 

Some  general  comments  can  be  made  regarding  the  results  given  in 
Table  2.  These  comments  apply  to  all  sea-states.  There  is  a  large 
variation  in  'F  due  to  the  wide  ranging  geometry.  Values  of  'f  are  less  for 
large  values  of  R  and  smaller  values  of  target  height.  Of  particular 
note,  values  of  are  usually  low  for  the  low  target  heights  that  are 
typical  of  sea-skimming  missiles. 

4.2  Multipath  SNR  Enhancement 


The  curves  for  SNR  given  in  Figs.  14  and  16  deal  with  system 
noise,  back-scattered  clutter  (sea  noise)  and  forward  scattered  sea 
noise.  They  do  not  Include  the  effect  of  the  specular  component  of  the 
reflected  signal  on  the  SNR  of  the  Sampar  signal.  The  specular  component, 
whose  amplitude  relative  to  the  direct  signal  is  PoPs> 

vectorlally  with  the  direct  signal.  It  can  therefore  enhance  the  SNR  or 
degrade  it  depending  on  the  phase  (>  between  the  direct  and  indirect 
signals.  The  modulation  of  the  SNR  brought  about  by  the  coherent 
component  of  the  reflected  signal  is  given  by  the  second  term  m  Eqn. 


(23),  i.e.  the  term  identified  by  M  (for  two-way  propagation  the  analogous 
term  is  given  by  ) . 

To  solve  for  M,  the  specular  reflection  coefficient,  pg  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  Figure  15  after  solving  Eqn.  (48)  for  y.  The  phase  between 
the  direct  and  indirect  signals  is  given  by 

0  =  -  [t:  +  J(S,T)].  (49) 

\R 

In  Eqn.  (49)  the  first  term  gives  the  phase  shift  on  reflection,  assumed 
here  to  be  -it  radians,  and  the  second  terms  gives  the  electrical  path 
length  difference  between  the  direct  and  indirect  signals  multiplied  by 
the  propagation  constant  (2it/\).  Values  for  M  are  given  in  Figure  17  for 
SS5  conditions  and  some  typical  target  heights.  Again  it  is  assumed  that 
Zi  *  10  m.  M  is  seen  to  take  on  values  ranging  from  +10  dB  to  -20  dB. 

For  Z2  *  10  m,  M  takes  on  positive  values  from  at  least  14  to  7  km.  For 
lower  values  of  Z2  the  region  of  positive  M  extends  to  even  lower  values 
of  R. 


4 .3  Limiting  Slgnal-to-Noise  Ratio 

In  viewing  Figs.  14  and  16,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  relative 
magnitudes  of  the  three  dominant  noise  sources  vary  with  target  range, 
height  and  sea-state  conditions.  In  other  words,  if  these  parameters 
formed  the  ordinates  of  a  three  dimensional  diagram  there  would  be  well 
defined  regions  in  which  each  would  be  the  dominant  noise  source.  Figure 
18  is  presented  as  a  final  diagram  in  an  attempt  to  depict  these  different 
regions.  This  figure  shows  that  when  SS5  and  Z2  is  equal  to  10,  20  and  30 
m  the  dominant  source  of  noise  is  back-scattered  clutter  for  ranges  be¬ 
tween  0  and  7,7  km.  There  can  be  a  significant  variation  in  the  values 
calculated  for  back-scatter  clutter,  depending  on  the  model  used  for  the 
sea  back-scatter  coefficients.  For  example,  the  model  presented  by 
Abraham  [17]  predicts  the  SNR  for  SS5  as  being  about  5  dB  greater  than 
indicated  in  Figure  18,  With  this  model,  the  maximum  range  for  back-scat¬ 
tered  clutter  would  be  reduced  to  about  5.5  km.  Beyond  7.7  km,  forward 
scattered  sea  clutter  becomes  the  limiting  noise  source  for  Z2  =  30  and 
20  m,  while  back-scattered  clutter  remains  the  dominant  source  for  Z2  = 

10  m  until  10  km.  At  R  *  10  km  forward  scattered  clutter  also  becomes  the 
dominant  noise  source  for  Z2  “  10  m.  For  SS3  the  dominant  noise  source  is 
forward  scattered  sea  noise;  whereas  for  SSI  it  is  split  between  forward 
scattered  sea  clutter  and  system  noise. 


5.  SUMMARY  AMD  CONCLUSIONS 

A  review  of  digital  beam  forming  has  been  presented  from  which  a 
definition  of  spatial  frequency  evolved.  This  can  be  thought  of  as  being 
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analogous  Co  cemporal  frequency.  Expressions  have  been  developed  and 
presented  describing  SAMPAR  signals  for  a  conventional  configuration  using 
COHOs  and  STALOs  to  maintain  phase  coherence  and  an  experimental  system 
employing  a  self-cohering  scheme.  In  both  cases  the  radar  signals  are 
shown  to  contain  an  interference  term,  when  the  radar  is  used  in  a 
multipath  environment,  in  which  all  of  the  information  used  during  CHA 
processing  is  contained.  Pre-processing  of  the  Interference  term  is 
required  to  optimize  the  CHA  analysis.  The  pre-processing  involves  data 
correction  for  phase  and  amplitude  errors,  data  reduction  (SNR 
enhancement)  and  signal  normalization.  Doppler  pre-processing  is  required 
with  CHA  processing  in  practice  in  order  to  achieve  good  performance. 

A  discussion  is  given  of  the  coherence  requirement  for  MTI  and 
Doppler  processing  in  CHA-SAMPAR  system.  A  fairly  extensive  discussion  of 
SNR  has  been  presented  for  a  typical  SAMPAR  system  tracking  a  target  with 
a  cross  section  of  1  m^.  In  this  discussion  target  geometries  typical  of 
sea  skimmers  were  considered,  in  addition  to  probable  sea-state 
conditions.  Furthermore,  three  sources  of  noise  have  been  considered, 
i.e.  (a)  system  noise,  (b)  back-scatter  clutter,  and  (c)  forward  scatter 
clutter.  It  has  been  shown  that  back-scatter  clutter  is  the  dominant 
noise  source  for  high  sea-states  and  ranges  less  than  about  6  km.  Forward- 
scatter  clutter  is  Che  dominant  noise  source  for  most  target  sea-state 
scenarios  except  for  low  sea-state  conditions,  where  system  noise  becomes 
dominant. 
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